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THE METAPHYSICS OF TIME. 

IT is necessary at the outset to determine by psychological 
analysis what is contained in the concept of time. When 
that content is determined we shall proceed to the metaphysical 
problem of the objective significance of time. For in our con- 
clusions the results of psychological analysis and metaphysical 
reasoning must accord with and establish each other. 

The first thing to be noticed in regard to time is its spatial 
character. This statement is not a mere paradox. When a suc- 
cession of events is thought of, the events are ranged in spatial 
order. We speak of time as long or short ; we speak of the 
distant past and the near future, or of the receding past and the 
coming years ; we " look before and after." These expressions 
are not simply figures of speech ; they indicate what forms are 
present in consciousness when a temporal succession is referred 
to. Nor does this spatial form of the temporal series mean 
merely that images originally intuited in space are reproduced 
with this spatial character. If the images simply arise and dis- 
solve in what seems to be one space, there is little if any percep- 
tion of time ; when the sense of time is present, the images of 
the past recede into the distance. It is very important to note 
this feature of the time- concept. It has received too little atten- 
tion from students of the mind. Kant speaks of time as a line ; 
and psychologists are learning to regard time as a projection at 
right angles to the plane of the present. But that this spatiality 
is essential to the time-concept has not been, in general, recog- 
nized. To F. A. Lange 1 belongs the credit of having given it 
due emphasis. 

Another characteristic of the time-form is that it represents 
different degrees of reality. The present is real ; that is, since 
on analysis reality resolves itself into tangibility or solidity, the 
objects perceived around us are thought of as tangible or solid. 
Even the ideas of the mind, when thought of as present, have 
tangibility associated with them. When objects or ideas are 
1 Logische Studien, p. 139. 
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referred to the past they appear as unreal ; they are unsolid, in- 
tangible. It is true, the image of the past may come before the 
mind with the familiar sense of reality ; but in such a case the 
sense of its pastness is not present to the mind. Again, when 
we think of the past history of objects which still exist, the sense 
of the unreality of the past may be somewhat obscured ; but 
when we think of objects that are no more, or of the vanished 
aspects of present objects, the sense is vivid. This unreality 
associated with the images that represent the past distinguishes 
very clearly the space of time or succession from that of co-exist- 
ence. The objects in our environment are real, however distant 
they may be. A mountain seen twenty miles away is real to us, 
because were our arms long enough, we could touch it ; and if 
the faint appearance of the distant mountain may suggest un- 
reality, it is because it calls to mind other appearances which 
have proved spectral. On the other hand, the past, however 
near, is unreal. A man may have the most vivid images of the 
past, but if he realizes that they are past, there joins itself to 
them an idea, overwhelming in proportion to their very vividness, 
of their loss of reality. 

It is the past that has been referred to. The future also is 
unreal, though its unreality is of a somewhat different aspect. 
The past is irrevocable ; the image of the future suggests what 
is unreal but is about to become real. 

The second character, therefore, to be noted in the idea of time 
is the unreality associated with the contents of time past or future, 
in contrast with the reality of those of time present. It is not 
hereby determined what unreality means. The unreal is the 
untouchable, and it must be inquired later what this signifies 
metaphysically. At present, it suffices to note the ideas of real- 
ity and unreality as factors in the complex concept of time. 

There is yet another constituent to be considered. The idea 
of change is that which is most distinctive of the time concept. 
It presupposes the other two factors and joins itself to them, fus- 
ing with them into the complete complex idea. It is due to the 
comparison of reality with unreality. The image of that which 
is past is not like a mere fancy. It is unlike it in that it once 
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had reality, though it is no longer real. Thus with this image 
of the past there are associated two ideas : there is the idea of 
the reality that once belonged to it ; there is also called up the 
unreality by which at present it is characterized. When a man 
recalls a friend who no longer lives, he thinks of all that made 
that friend a potent factor in his life ; at the same time he realizes 
that now the image is not of one who can be seen or touched. 
When the image as real and the image as unreal are thus brought 
together, there results a third feeling. This is the feeling which 
may be called the change-feeling, or the feeling of ' becoming,' 
or the feeling of the transition from being to nothing. Its pre- 
cise nature is not easily determined ; and possibly it is not the 
same for all individuals. It is a diffused feeling which is perhaps 
of an obscure muscular kind, possibly connected with the strain 
of attention, or is even emotional. 1 

It may seem to some that time means a succession without any 
such feeling of the transition from reality to unreality. Let it be 
noted, however, that a succession of images may be presented, 
yet the sense of the pastness of any members in the series may 
be absent. In such a case there is no proper feeling of time ; 
there is only a spatial picture. When the pastness is realized, the 
change-feeling is present. 

It was maintained by Kant that the perception of change im- 
plies the idea of the permanent. His principle holds only when 
we think of change as the change of a permanent substance ; in 
other words, when the changing and the permanent are correlates. 
But there may be present the idea of what no longer exists, the 
sense of its pastness may be very keen, though there is not 
present any idea of a permanent. Even in the cases in which 
we think of a substance as having a series of forms, we find that 
if attention is fixed on these forms, the conception of permanence 
vanishes. What validity this conception has in the cases in which 
it is retained, must be considered later. 

1 The most characteristic of recent psychological investigations into the nature of 
time are occupied with the measurement of time intervals, and do not specially con- 
cern the present inquiry. Yet Professor Miinsterberg's theory of the place of tension- 
feelings in the time- sense may, if established, throw light on the change-feeling. See 
also Mach, Contributions to the Analysis of the Sensations, p. III. 
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The change-feeling is somewhat modified when we think not 
of the past, but of the future, not of the transition from being to 
not-being, but of that from not-being to being. This difference 
in the quality of the change-feeling helps us in the distinguishing 
of the future series from the past. Yet into the general time- 
feeling it introduces nothing intrinsically new. 

There are thus to be found in our representation of time the 
spatial form, the sense of reality or unreality associated with the 
contents of this spatial form, and the feeling which accompanies 
the contrast of reality and unreality. 

The time which has been described has not been distinguished 
from the series of concrete events. But from this series, or from 
a number of such series, there is derived the form of ' pure time.' 
It is a general concept, having the characteristics and mode of 
origin of other concepts. It is not strictly a pure form, any more 
than the form of ' pure space ' is strictly pure, but the image of 
its content is indeterminate. The three constituents referred to 
above may all be present, but allowance must be made for indi- 
vidual peculiarities, and for the stage reached in the evolution of 
the concept. Reflection may advance till it attempts a philosophic 
definition of time, and attention may be so centered on the terms 
employed that there may seem to be a pure intellectual category 
before the mind. But in such a case it is not time that is present 
to the mind ; a set of symbols is thought of. 

It can now be seen that the theory of Kant, according to which 
time is an a priori form of the mind, cannot be sustained. Time 
proves to be a complex idea in which some, at least, of the con- 
stituents must be admitted to be empirical. Besides, the so- 
called pure form of time is the empirical resultant of a series of 
experiences. 

Moreover, we have reached the seemingly paradoxical result 
that we do not directly perceive time at all, if by time be meant 
the succession of events. We never see the succession. When 
we speak of seeing past or future we have before us a spatial pic- 
ture. All the time of which we think is here now. The suppo- 
sition that we see the past is an illusion like that according to which 
we think our souls look out upon external things ; reflection shows 
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us that what seemed without is within. Even so what seemed to be 
a perception of the past is a perception of the present. It is true, 
we learn to refer certain experiences to objects that, though they 
are still thought by us, are yet thought as other than ourselves. 
And in like manner we refer certain experiences of the present to 
what is untouchable by us, or is past. But this object to which 
we refer them is still thought in the present, and appears in a more 
or less remote space. In a sense, the supposition that we see 
time is more illusory than the supposition that we see external 
objects. If there is a space external to us, it may possibly be 
somewhat like our idea of it. Whereas it is a simple matter of 
fact that we do not see succession. We see only the present ; 
what we call the past is a spatial picture in the present. 

From this we can see still more clearly the futility of the 
transcendental argument for the a priori character of time. It is 
urged that a succession of feelings is not a perception of the suc- 
cession, and that for this perception there is needed the activity 
of reason. But the perception of succession is not a fact of 
human experience, and is therefore neither an empirical nor a 
transcendental factor in that experience. What is called the 
perception of succession is, to repeat, a perception of a spatial 
extent with certain qualitative characteristics adhering to its 
various portions. 

It has been claimed that we do actually perceive a time of 
twelve seconds's duration. The theory is based upon the fact 
that impressions received during that length of time are found by 
experiment to be simultaneously present in consciousness. But 
the facts seem to be misinterpreted. A process begun in con- 
sciousness may go on for twelve seconds, and, as many others 
may start in the course of the twelve seconds, there are at the 
end of that time many simultaneous processes going on ; but 
this does not mean that the first process is numerically and 
qualitatively the same all through. A string may vibrate for 
twelve seconds, but it is only in a rough way that we speak of 
the vibration as the same during that time. Professor James, 
who maintains that we perceive twelve seconds, seems to give 
the whole theory up when he proceeds to explain the phenom- 
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enon by the overlapping of brain-processes ; what we get by 
this showing, is a number of exactly simultaneous processes. 

It may be said that to speak of a present is to imply a past and 
a future. But this implication is really to be found only if ' pres- 
ent ' is used in such a way that it is correlated with the past. To 
speak of the ' eternal now ' would not be to imply an eternal 
past and an eternal future. 

The possibility remains that there will prove to be need to hold 
to the concept of time as a form of thought and reality ; but if 
the need exists, the concept must be regarded as one which in view 
of the facts we are obliged to postulate, but which, like the prob- 
lematical fourth dimension of space, cannot be presented in any rep- 
resentation of which we are capable. Whether the need really 
exists must be determined in the further course of this inquiry. 

The metaphysical problem to which we are thus brought may 
now be taken up. What view of time do the facts require us to 
adopt? Must an unrepresentable time be assumed? Or can 
the time of ordinary conception, which is really successionless, 
be reconciled with metaphysical conclusions ? 

Very early in the history of philosophy the theory was offered 
that change is a category that expresses the absolute being of 
things. According to Heraclitus, nothing is ; all things are be- 
coming. 

Let the full meaning of this statement be clearly realized. 
Non-being passes into being ; being passes into non-being. 
When absolute zero is given, there appears in its place the uni- 
verse of reality; this in its turn disappears and gives place to 
absolute zero. Continuous creation, continuous annihilation. 
The conception is overwhelming to thought, whether we look at 
the production of reality from nothing, or at the reduction of 
reality to nothing. 

To refute this theory, appeal might be made to the principle 
of causality ; it might be said that it is impossible for something 
to arise from nothing, and that what exists must have a cause. 
But the concept of causality proves on inspection to be derived 
from our feelings of effort ; it need not be shown how far it is 
from offering any guarantee that it is fit to be applied to abso- 
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lute relations. We cannot say with absolute confidence that it 
is impossible that something should come from nothing. " Any- 
thing," Hume said, " may produce anything. Creation, annihi- 
lation . . . may arise from one another." Nor may it be 
said we have no instance in experience of the production of 
something from nothing, for to say this is to assume a causal 
connection between successive phenomena ; whereas, from the 
standpoint of the theory we are considering, it might be said we 
have no instance of any other mode of production. And, in 
truth, as we shall see later, the common explanation of change 
and causality means nothing less than the production of some- 
thing from nothing : the effect is different from the cause, and 
has new elements in it ; these new elements, if produced by the 
cause, must have been produced from nothing. 

Yet the world has features which are not consistent with the 
theory of the production of being from nothing. It is impor- 
tant to observe the regularity of phenomena. There is a danger 
of making too much of this ; for it is probable that every indi- 
vidual thing in the universe is unique, and that there is no illus- 
tration of absolute regularity. Yet it is true that like antece- 
dents have like consequents, and when we consider this measure 
of regularity, we must feel that in this remarkable fact there is 
something which we cannot satisfactorily explain by referring it 
to absolute zero. 

Other theories of change have been offered. So awful is the 
thought of change, it is not strange that as its meaning broke 
upon the minds of men, some should have been found who 
declared that it was an illusion. " Only being is," said the Ele- 
atics, " non-being is not "; change is, therefore, impossible. The 
theory is noteworthy, but it does not explain how this illusion 
arises, nor what its relation is to the absolute, eternal reality. 

For the most part, philosophers have not denied the fact of 
change, but they have striven chiefly to find something that is 
permanent amid the change, and to show that change is a mode 
or process of what is unchanging. Their theories may be divided 
into two classes. On the one hand, the materialists claim that 
atoms are eternal entities, and that change is merely change of 
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their relations to each other, or that energy is the permanent while 
its form may change. On the other hand, idealists think that 
the idea or universal is what endures, while change means the 
succession of forms which this idea or universal puts on. In 
estimating these theories, it is necessary to ask whether they have 
really found factors which are more exempt than variable phe- 
nomena from the operation of change, and whether, even if they 
have found such, they have made change intelligible. 

The theory that there are material atoms which remain con- 
stant and unchanging through the whole history of the universe, 
is still merely a theory, and one which it is difficult to believe in 
as an absolute truth. The atoms of a chemical element remain, 
it is said, the same in weight. Yet surely the statement is not 
absolutely true. The atom's weight remains the same only if its 
relation to the various bodies that exercise upon it the gravitat- 
ing influence remains the same. But this is a condition which, 
it is obvious, is never presented. The relation of any given body 
to the other bodies in the universe is continually changing, and, 
therefore, if it is subject to the law of gravitation, its weight varies 
to a corresponding extent. Again, it is affected by temperature, 
and as the heat is increased, breaks away from combinations in 
which it existed. It seems reasonable to suppose that its nature 
is modified by the change thus effected in its relation to other 
atoms. It is contrary to all analogy with the facts which our 
experience presents, to suppose that two objects are the same 
whether near together or far apart. It is too much to say that a 
thing is constituted by its relations, but it is going to the other 
extreme to say that it remains the same whatever its relations. 
Nor should it be said that if an atom is the smallest possible por- 
tion of matter, it cannot diminish or decrease, and is therefore 
always the same ; for though it remain the smallest, it may not 
preserve the same quality. 

But even should the hypothesis of unchanging atoms, at 
present unproved, be ultimately established, there would still be 
need to explain the nature of change. At most, the theory of 
atoms would give us a world of unchanging entities beside a 
world of change. For when we turn from hypothetical atoms to 
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the facts of which we have our most adequate knowledge, the 
facts of conscious experience, we find that change is the law of 
our being. The sensations that a man has at any given moment 
have the next moment disappeared, never to show themselves 
again. The strongest effort of memory is powerless to call 
them back in their original form ; even the most vivid experiences 
do not return unchanged. Our experience dawns and then 
vanishes ; constantly flowing, it is not twice the same, but is new 
each moment. It would avail nothing to say that this experi- 
ence is merely a product of atoms, or a relation between certain 
of them. However we designate it, it is a fact as truly as any 
atom can be ; and over it, whatever may be thought of atoms, 
change prevails. Therefore, to repeat, the theory of atoms, by 
referring us to what is unchangeable, does not explain change ; 
for even if there are such atoms, there is also a world of realities 
in respect to which such unchangeableness cannot be predicated. 
Allied in certain ways to the atomic account of change is the 
theory of the conservation and transformation of energy. Ac- 
cording to this view, the energy while being perpetually trans- 
formed remains the same amid the transformations. The doctrine 
has value in its recognition of change ; but the significance of 
this recognition is lost in the insistence upon the identity that 
obtains amid change. And while the scientific value of the doc- 
trine, as a statement of the relations among the phenomena dealt 
with by physical science, may be above question, the attempt to 
give this identity a metaphysical value cannot be sustained. It 
cannot be said that the energy remains the same, and at the same 
time be maintained that it is transformed ; change and identity 
applied to the same entity are contradictory. Nor does it help 
to say that the various forms though different in quality are the 
same in amount ; for, not to speak of all the objections to such a 
mode of statement, it does not explain the change in the qualities 
merely to refer to an identity in their amount. Moreover, to say 
that one thing is changed into another is to use words to which, 
however convenient and permissible they may be in practical 
affairs, there can in the strict sense no meaning be attached. In 
our conscious experience, to refer again to that part of the world- 
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process with which we are best acquainted, we find that one con- 
scious state gives place to another ; but we feel the absurdity of 
saying that one sensation or emotion is changed into another. 
The theory of energy, then, fails to throw any light on the mean- 
ing of change. 

Transcendental idealism, likewise, has striven to find some- 
thing that remains the same amid change ; it finds this identical 
element in the universal. The universal is not only one in many 
individuals ; it is one in the many changes of the one individual. 
It is, moreover, the author of the changes ; the universal tree 
realizes itself in the change and growth of the particular tree. 
This theory was matured by Aristotle, and later idealism has 
done little to modify his work. A full discussion of the doctrine 
cannot be here attempted ; yet it is necessary to point out that 
the universal is the product of a finite or discursive intellect that 
has to deal with a multiplicity of individuals. It is powerless to 
account for the existence of particulars or of change. It is itself 
a particular. Further, it is itself subject to change ; the concept 
'tree ' or 'cause ' is not the same for the child that it is for the man 
of science or the philosopher. To save for the universal its pre- 
rogatives, idealism must have recourse to the theory that such 
forms of the universal as are found in experience are not the ab- 
solute form ; for it by its nature cannot be manifested in any par- 
ticular thought. But this reasoning would oblige us to speak of 
a thought which is unthinkable by man or any finite thinker. 
There is an inveterate tendency on the part of metaphysics to 
try to go behind experience, not merely individual or human ex- 
perience, but all experience ; idealism yielding to this tendency 
joins hands with agnosticism, and subverts its own fundamental 
principles. 

There is a special part of this doctrine of universals to which 
reference should be made. The self is confidently pointed to ; 
the conscious life is a unity, and there must be a self to yield 
this unity. But this opinion does not escape the objections al- 
ready urged. The self cannot be given as something experi- 
enced ; for then it must be either the sum-total of experience or a 
part of it ; in either case it is incapable of fulfilling the synthetic 
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function. It has therefore to be conceived as something beyond 
experience, not the experience itself but its presupposition, and 
thus it proves to be, strictly speaking, unthinkable. 

But, in truth, this hypothesis of a synthetic self is superfluous. 
That sensations are discrete and render a synthetic self necessary 
is a philosophic fiction. What concerns us specially at present 
is that the hypothesis is unnecessary so far as time is concerned. 
We do not unite the past with the present ; for we never see the 
past. The thought of the past is not a past thought, and the 
construction of the past is a spatial construction. 

A synthetic self, therefore, is not found in experience, and it is 
not permissible to say that it is an element or presupposition of 
experience, though never given in that elementary character. 
For it must be maintained that there is nothing in experience which 
is not experienced. No crude chemical analogies should be al- 
lowed to obscure this. Factors are in consciousness as we are 
conscious of them. It is true we ' interpret ' our experience by 
ideas or concepts, but in such a case we are presenting not what 
is in the given experience, but what is related to it. 

Besides, whatever may be thought of universals, the fact must 
be kept clearly in view that in the region of our actual thought 
or experience there are not to be found any unchangeable ele- 
ments. In this region change is the law, and the fact of this 
process must be recognized. Moreover, if the dogma of un- 
changeable factors is appealed to, it throws on the mystery of 
change not one ray of light ; how unchangeable factors can cre- 
ate and annihilate remains unintelligible. 

Idealism may, however, take another form. It is maintained 
by Hegel that change is an imperfect category of thought. The 
category is transcended in the evolution of the idea, and the 
absolute is fully realized in categories in which the thought of 
'becoming' is sublimated. 

The sublimation of categories may be admitted ; it is, indeed, 
a familiar process, by which theories whose inadequacy is mani- 
fested give place to those which are more comprehensive. Hegel 
has also in view a familiar psychological experience when he states 
that this sublimation means a change in the object of knowledge. 
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When the new concept is associated with the contents already in 
the mind, the fusion means a more or less marked transformation 
of the old. But it is only thus far that the statement is right ; 
the object to be known does not change, whatever the change in 
the subjective relation to it, and if the object is a changing 
experience, even should the concept of change be sublimated in 
higher categories, the experience apart from the sublimation is a 
fact to be recognized and explained. But it must be remem- 
bered that Hegel does not mean that the lower categories are 
entirely abrogated. To think the highest category, we must 
still, he says, retain the lower ; the highest can be thought only 
as at once producing and negating the lower. Thus change or 
becoming is still essential to experience. 

Further, if the fact of change is recognized by Hegel, he fails 
to furnish any adequate explanation of it. How does the idea 
produce a series of experiences ? How does it create them from 
nothing ? It is simply repeating what has to be explained to say 
that it is the nature of the idea to produce or think the lower 
categories. Their relations can have this appearance only when 
the idea and the lower category are thought of together, and 
have some sort of causal relation supplied between them. Apart 
from such correlation the idea has no potency. It is true, that to 
take the idea out of such correlation is to change it, yet it is theo- 
retically conceivable that we might seize it, and though its cor- 
relate were broken off, hold it as it was in the correlation. Were 
this done, the idea would be seen to be a conscious state, and the 
production from it of conscious states other than it would be the 
old unrelieved mystery. Nor is the mystery less, if it be insisted 
that the idea is teleological, and involves a series of events or 
experiences. How it involves or creates them is entirely unin- 
telligible. The usual teleological construction does not escape 
the fallacy already exposed ; it takes a series of ideas, joins the 
idea of causality to one member of the series, and then claims 
that this explains the creation of the series. 

But there is another difficulty in the way of the common ideal- 
istic theory. It is said that the absolute, while thinking a chang- 
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ing process, remains unchanged. 1 This does not mean that beside 
the changing factors in the absolute there are also those which 
are changeless, but that, in respect to the change-process itself, 
the absolute, while thinking it, remains the same. But the state- 
ment cannot be thought out ; it is self-contradictory. If the 
absolute thinks one experience and then a different experience, 
the absolute changes. This theory of an unchangeable absolute 
gains all its plausibility from the crude popular conception of the 
mind as being one substance, and yet having many thoughts. 
The identity and the manifoldness are incompatible. Mr. Brad- 
ley has well said that the idea of the extended has extension, and 
the idea of the heavy has weight. In like manner, it must be 
added, the idea of change is a changing idea. So far forth as 
the absolute thinks change, does the absolute change. The 
idealistic theory of change must therefore be regarded as self- 
contradictory. 

The chief result of the theories we have been considering is to 
turn attention away from change: when attention is turned to 
universals or changeless atoms, the problem of change is not 
faced squarely. In so far as an explanation of change is offered 
by these theories, it resolves itself into the doctrine that some- 
thing is produced from nothing. The possibility of holding this 
theory has been referred to ; when it is baldly stated it may com- 
mand no supporters. Yet it is this theory that is maintained 
when the atoms are said to produce phenomena by their chang- 
ing relations : the phenomena are something new that was not in 
the atoms before, and are therefore produced from nothing. If a 
universal is said to produce particulars, again there is a produc- 
tion of something from nothing. It seems easy to speak of a mind 
as having new thoughts, but it is not possible to make the con- 
ception signify anything but this arising of something from noth- 
ing. The theories considered appeal to entities which are change- 
less ; but of the coming and going of our conscious states they 
give no other account than this of an arising from nothing and 
a return to nothing. 

1 See, for instance, the articles by Professor J. Watson on " The Absolute and the 
Time-Process," in Vol. IV of this Review. 
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We have already seen how hopelessly this theory fails to ex- 
plain the order of the world. 

If we reject the theory that something comes from nothing, 
we are forced to the conclusion that there is not anything which 
begins to be and ceases to be ; whatever is, is eternal. What we 
call past and future exists in an eternal now. 

We have thus been brought to the Eleatic doctrine that there 
is no change. We are brought to it by fidelity to the Heraclitic 
principle that all things are changing. No concrete experience 
is like any other ; therefore no one originates from any other ; all 
alike are eternal. 

But the eternity is not the eternity of Eleatic being, or of an 
abstract universal which excludes multiplicity. It is the eternity 
of the fullness of the universe, of all the concrete experiences of 
the universe. There is no fancy, however slight or fugitive, 
which is not everlasting ; and the thoughts of men endure not 
merely in their influences but in themselves. At this moment 
Caesar is crossing the Rubicon ; at this moment Shakespeare is 
writing Hamlet ; in a very literal sense the Lamb is "slain from 
the foundation of the world." We are not concerned at present 
with the doctrine that the soul is immortal, in the ordinary sense 
of that word. What is here maintained is that for concrete ex- 
periences there is no birth and no death ; every sensation, emo- 
tion, wish, reflection is immortal. 

To maintain this is but to say that all experience is part of the 
eternal consciousness. This absolute consciousness remembers, 
if we may so express it for the moment, and foresees. Human 
memory represents the past only in a very imperfect way ; its 
images are dim and indistinct, and are little more than tokens of 
a past which they fail to revive. Yet if a past experience is re- 
called with exactness, just in proportion to that exactness is it 
lived over again. Even so, if in the absolute consciousness the 
past is remembered, it is perfectly reproduced ; it is thought as 
it was ; that is, it exists as it was. The being or essence of any 
conscious experience is an integral, constituent part of the abso- 
lute experience, and unless the experiences of the absolute 
emerge from nothing, and as they emerge, are resolved into 
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nothing, the future cannot be thought of as beginning to be, nor 
the past as having ceased to be. 1 

There are still to be explained the facts connected with change, 
the apparent reality of it and our apparent belief in it. It is, 
first of all, to be observed that we may have successive percep- 
tions of things which do not in themselves stand in the order of 
succession. A man may look now at the roof of a house, now 
at the foundation, but roof and foundation do not stand in the 
relation of antecedent and consequent. The propositions of 
geometry embody truths which are learned in succession, but the 
truths themselves are timeless. Spinoza, in so far as he thought 
of the world as a necessary logical deduction from substance, 
was thinking of a timeless world ; yet a finite intelligence trying 
to apprehend this logical system would have successive states of 
consciousness. Moreover, were the order of perception irrever- 
sible, it would be taken to indicate a succession of objects ; in 
regard even to the truths of geometry, one may have an illu- 
sory feeling that they form a temporal succession corresponding 
to the order in which they were learned. It may be, therefore, 
that the order of our thoughts is a successive perception of what 
does not exist in time. For the absolute consciousness time does 
not exist. Our intelligences are finite and participate bit by bit 
in the experience of the universe ; and as the participation is 
definitely marked out and is irreversible, the experiences appear 
to present a succession of objects. 

But it may seem that time is hereby simply restricted to the 
sphere of finite intelligence ; and that while the reality of time 
is still admitted, there is a breach made between the absolute 
consciousness and the finite ; for time is treated as real for the one 
and not for the other. 

To meet this objection another aspect of the case must be con- 
sidered. We have been speaking as if the absolute conscious- 
ness existed by itself while finite intelligences were, so to speak, 

1 The attempt of Professor Royce ( The World and the Individual, Vol. II , 
Chapter III) to show that the absolute being thinks the time-series as a succession, 
and yet thinks it all as present, is surely an attempt to reconcile contradictories. The 
argument drawn from the "specious present" depends on what, as we found above, 
must be regarded as an incorrect analysis of that experience. 
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moved across it and observed its contents. But the absolute and 
finite cannot thus be separated, for they are one ; and the finite 
experience cannot be separated from the subject of experience. 
We are our experience and nothing but that ; and our experience is 
the absolute consciousness. When, therefore, we speak of a suc- 
cession of experiences we are not to think of a substantive ego 
which subsists throughout the succession. We may, indeed, 
with complete legitimacy for the ordinary purposes of life, speak 
in such terms, but absolute correctness cannot be attributed to 
the statement. An individual is constituted at one moment by a 
given experience ; at another moment what we call the same indi- 
vidual is really another individual constituted by another experience. 
And in regard to all these experiences, it is here maintained that 
they coexist and are eternally affirmed by the absolute con- 
sciousness ; they are its changeless experiences. 

But it may still be objected that it is taken for granted that there 
is a transition from one conscious state to another, and that this 
transition means time. Let it be noticed the objection assumes that 
there are two states of consciousness with a gap between. But 
such gaps, unless they are conscious states, and therefore not gaps 
at all, cannot give us the idea of transition. Further, it is to be 
noticed that what we call transitions are simply special forms or 
intensities of consciousness : a conscious state is said to rise in 
the mind, gradually reach a certain intensity, and then die away, 
but what can correctly be said is that such waxing or waning 
means a series of qualitatively distinct conscious states. In short, 
any state of consciousness if it lasts is to that extent unchanged, 
and is therefore to that extent timeless ; if the state of conscious- 
ness ' change,' it has in reality been supplanted by another state, 
and between them there is no conscious state, and therefore no 
experience of time or anything else. 

Why does not our experience persist as one such conscious 
eternal state? Why does one conscious state give place to 
another ? Or why is the illumination of one the occasion of the 
illumination of another ? This is a problem demanding separate 
investigation, and cannot be now fully considered. It may, how- 
ever, be here pointed out that no one conscious state is the abso- 
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lute ; it is a part of a great whole. While it does not create any- 
other parts of that whole, it forms a unity with them, or somehow 
implies them. There is here no attempt to explain what is meant 
by 'implies.' It may be convenient to call the connection of 
the parts logical, though we have no valid reason for thinking 
that it is syllogistic, or that it is a relation of ' categories.' The 
teleological conception may help to illuminate this relation ; but 
it is at best only symbolical and external, and the crude, uncritical 
employment of it is specially to be guarded against. What can 
be said of this logical relation, if it may be called such, is that 
it exists in and for consciousness, and that it-means a certain order. 

But, again, this relation or implication is eternal. There is not 
first one conscious state, and then another when the first has dis- 
appeared. Nor does one create another. They are eternally 
posited, and their implication of each other, the logical transition 
from one to the other, is eternal. 

In a mathematical series such as an arithmetical progression, 
though the terms may be regarded as coexisting, the existence 
of a given member of the series may also be regarded as logically 
dependent on that of the preceding member of the series. Even 
so any given finite experience can only be thought as determined 
by, and in turn determining, other experiences. This dependence, 
this logical connection, must be preserved for the absolute con- 
sciousness ; and experience is in the form of this absolute order. 
But just as the terms of the mathematical series coexist, the 
terms of all experience may coexist. If the terms in the mathe- 
matical series were self-conscious states, the consciousness might 
seem, owing to the involving of one by another, to be passing 
from one to another, yet one would not be before the other, dis- 
appearing as its successor arose ; so in any experience there may 
be a determinate order, but what is called the succession of its 
moments may not be in reality a succession ; all its parts may 
coexist. 

When experience is considered in the light of these principles, 
it so presents itself that there appears in it neither coming of being 
from nothing, nor passing of being into nothing ; nor is there 
found in it any permanent which undergoes transformations. 
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Change between entity and nonentity is unreal. There is no suc- 
cession from one to the other. Conscious states exist in a series, 
but all the members of the series alike exist eternally. 

Let the psychological analysis of the concept of time be now 
recalled. We found that in the thought of the past or future 
there is a spatial form present, and that the images remote from 
us in time are unreal or untouchable ; of any other time than 
this we could give no mental representation. It can readily be 
seen that the results of this analysis are in perfect agreement with 
the philosophical theory expounded. There is no representation 
of time apparent to psychological observation ; should it have to 
be postulated, it would be, we have seen, on the footing of the 
fourth dimension of space, which, though incapable of repre- 
sentation by us, might conceivably have to be postulated. It is 
in entire agreement with this psychological conclusion that we 
find that change is not a law of things. It is true there are in 
our present states of consciousness certain features that we 
interpret by reference to other states which we call past 
and unreal. But the pastness really proves to be a rep- 
resentation of distance in space. And the unreality means, 
strictly, untouchableness ; it is an unnecessary metaphysical 
gloss which would identify this untouchableness with nonentity ; 
all that can be maintained is that there are other dates of con- 
sciousness distinct from and inaccessible to those which we call 
present. In short, time, since it can be represented by us only 
in the present, cannot be represented by us at all as a succession ; 
and the philosophical study of the experiences on which the 
concept of time is supposed to rest has shown that to postulate 
such a concept is unnecessary. 

The matter may be looked at in another way. Suppose the 
universe to consist of finite experiences which coexist, how might 
any given experience be expected to represent the others ? It 
might represent some as actually either affecting it or being 
affected by it ; it can see and handle them, or it is prevented 
from doing so by more or less accidental barriers ; these are pres- 
ent. It might represent others as inaccessible or intangible ; 
they are still in space, but the space is other than the space of 
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the present, and about the images that fill it are the marks of this 
intangibility ; in these it might distinguish some as behind, others 
as in front, and so separate past from future ; or it might see in 
them more or less of a logical order. But is not this just the 
idea of time which we actually have ? 

It is now possible to point out the defect of the famous Kantian 
theory that time is a form of perception, but is not a form of 
things in themselves. Time in the sense in which Kant wishes 
to take it, that is, as a perception of succession, is not a form of 
perception at all. Moreover, one of Kant's most serious errors 
is to separate our experience from things in themselves. Our 
experience is a thing in itself, even if it is not the only one. The 
timelessness which Kant predicated of things in themselves must 
be predicated of experience. 

It is important to point out how the concept of motion is 
affected by the conclusions that have been reached. The ordi- 
nary view of motion is that there is something which, remaining 
essentially the same, passes from place to place in a space that 
remains the same. The concept is one which presents various 
difficulties. Not to speak of others, it is impossible to under- 
stand the motion of a part of space, say, that enclosed in a rail- 
way car or a hollow ball, through space. But the incorrectness 
of the whole view is now apparent. We say Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon, meaning that the man was essentially the same before 
and after crossing, and that his environment was likewise the 
same ; but in truth the man who had crossed was a new man in 
a new world. These two Caesars and their environments were 
different experiences of the universe. There was no motion from 
one to the other. The experiences are distinct, and yet both are 
eternally constituents of the absolute consciousness. 

It may also be pointed out that this theory of change does not 
conflict with the theory of evolution. It is not necessary in 
thinking of the order of evolution to think of the various forms 
of evolutionary existence as coming from nonentity and returning 
thither. It would not be inconsistent with the doctrine that the 
thoughts of the absolute consciousness are eternal, to say that 
we find a definite order and definite relation in these thoughts. 
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Nor is it inconsistent with that doctrine to say that there is in the 
members of the evolutionary series an order of increasing worth. 
To sum up, neither psychology nor metaphysics warrants the 
retention of the concept of time taken in the sense of succession. 
What we call time is a representation made up of space and cer- 
tain sense factors by means of which we picture the order in 
experience which is not temporal, but may, for want of a better 
term, be called logical. The truth of change is to be found not 
in the transition from being to nothing and from nothing to being, 
but in the infinite diversity of finite experiences. 
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